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No new thing under the sun is propa- 
ganda. Arthurian Romance is the natural 
and not quite legitimate son of the ‘‘ History 
of the Kings of Britain,’’ that amazing 
tissue of legend, faney and outrageous Cel- 
tic fibs which Geoffrey of Monmouth de- 
vised to promote the then ruling house of 
England. The masterpiece of Roman lit- 
erature, Virgil’s ‘‘Aeneid,’’ exalted the 
rule of the Caesars, and had as its burden, 
‘*Gott mit uns.’’ Even parts of the Bible— 
notably the book of Job—have been called 
propaganda by certain heretical critics. 
These juvenile attempts—juvenile as prop- 
aganda, whatever they may be as literature 
—were but scattered and haphazard. But 
propaganda is no longer either scattered or 
haphazard. Those of us who have flattered 
our profession as teachers by remarking 
that the pen is mightier than the sword 
knew not the meaning of our words until 
the totalitarian dictators took the proverb 
out of our mouths and made a bold figure 
of speech into a ghastly reality. We behold 
the spectacle of culture controlled and per- 
haps wrecked by propaganda; we see na- 
tions undermined by propaganda; and as 
even our friends the Allies loose upon us 
their publicists, even to their royalty, we 
know that if we are to keep our heads, our 
peace and perhaps our national integrity 


in a war-mad world, we must understand 
and abhor propaganda. 

Fortunately, America is at the moment 
propaganda-conscious. Perhaps rightly, we 
suspect almost everything. As a good lady 
said at a recent lecture on international 
relations, ‘‘It’s all propaganda. I don’t 
know which side it’s for, but I know it’s all 
propaganda.’”’ This healthy, if miseuided, 
skepticism is part of our national defense, 
but that it will long protect us we may 
reasonably doubt. We may well doubt that 
our skepticism will survive a heavy barrage 
of propaganda, if we have no broad under- 
standing of what it is, whence it grows, 
what it feeds upon and what it does. As 
cuides and teachers of the growing genera- 
tion, we need to study propaganda, per- 
haps first of all that of our own country. 
For instance, we might examine the propa- 
ganda during the Civil War. 

There are exceptionally fine examples in 
the Colonel J. B. Parsons Collection at the 
Historical Museum, University of Idaho, 
Southern Branch. Included in the collee- 
tion are more than a thousand satirie and 
patriotic envelopes from the Civil War 
period, bright with waving, lithographed 
flags and other inspiring symbols: eagles, 
embattled ladies representing Liberty, and 
the handsome visage of the martyred Colo- 
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nel Ellsworth. Some of this stationery is 

enlivened with humorous sketches, outland- 

ish and insulting puns and bits of doggerel. 

For instance, we are shown a bush-whisk- 

ered villain, equipped with a private arse- 

nal and a quantity of ‘‘rot gut.’’ He is 

labeled ‘‘A Southern Gorilla,’’ and to be 

sure that ignorance or stupidity would not 

interfere with Northern appreciation of the 

witticism, ‘‘Guerilla’’ is added in parenthe- 

sis. Beside the illustration is the following 

verse: 

Oh! for a nigger, and oh! for a whip: 

Oh! for a cocktail, and oh! for a nip: 

Oh! for a shot at old Greeley and Beecher: 

Oh! for a erack at a Yankee school teacher: 

Oh! for a captain and oh! for a ship: 

Oh! for a cargo of niggers each trip! 

And so he kept oh-ing for all he had not, 

Not contented with owing (o-w-i-n-g) for all that 
he’d got. 

Here we have the familiar devices of 
propaganda: name-calling, misrepresenta- 
tion, ridicule. The favorite epithets on 
these envelopes were ‘‘traitor,’’ ‘‘pirate,’’ 
‘‘jackass’’ and ‘‘devil.’’ The first could 
not very well be pictured, but portraits of 
prominent Southerners were reproduced, 


. 


and across them were branded in great red 
letters TRAITOR! The ‘‘private-ears’’— 
not much could be made of that pun, but 
any pun apparently was intended as an 
privateers’’ were always ‘‘pi- 
collectively they were the 
‘‘Knave-y.’’ The Confederate leaders, the 
individual Southern states and the Con- 
federacy collectively were ‘‘jackasses,’’ 
‘“monkeys,’’ ‘‘snakes,’’ ‘‘eurs,’’ and ‘‘dev- 
ils.’ The ‘‘devil’’ was the first secession- 
ist: Confederate soldiers were ‘‘ Man-asses’’ 
and ‘‘dogs.’? A company of them was 


oe ec 


insult—the 
rates,’’ and 


derided thus: 
Old Blowregard (Beauregard) will soon expire 
While thus he drills his shy Man-asses, 
For they can never stand our fire, 
While they feed on Secession grasses. 
Three dejected asses labeled Davis, Beau- 
regard and Stephens are shown in a field, 
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wondering, ‘‘When shall we three meet 
again?’’ while a devil in the background 
chuckles, ‘‘Very soon!’’ A ‘‘ Western Vir- 
ginia’’ in human form is shown gripping 
by the tail a jackass, ‘‘East Virginia,’’ 
about to plunge over the precipice of Seces- 
sion. Another jackass strains at the tether 
which holds him to the Union post, and 
beneath is the insult, ‘‘Southern Ass-Stock- 
Crazy,’’ which is obligingly explained as 
‘*Southern Aristocracy.’’ A noble North- 
ern zouave is shown thrusting a bayonet at 
the junction of the gaping jaws of an ass’s 
head upon a human torso, and the whole is 
ealled, ‘‘the attack upon Man-Asses-Ciap 
Junction.’’ Such billingsgate may seem so 
crude and disgusting as to lose all effective- 
ness, but we might remember our more 
recent use of ‘‘Hun’”’ and ‘‘Boche”’ and 
reflect that ‘‘The Beast of Berlin’’ stirred 
cinema audiences to frenzy. 

Much was made of the Southern fondness 
for liquor, a distortion that was only an- 
other form of name-calling. I am _ not 
aware that whiskey was unknown north of 
the Mason and Dixon line, but the South 
was the enemy; therefore, Southern gentle- 
men must be made to appear a rabble of 
drunken sots. There is, for instance, a 
seedy cracker, badly in need of a haircut 
and sobriety, with a smoking cheroot pro- 
truding from one corner of his mouth, and 
a straw running from the other corner to 
amint julep. Beneath is the caption, ‘* Por- 
trait of the ‘Southern Gentleman’ who 
objected to Ellsworth’s Zouaves coming 
into Virginia, because they didn’t belong to 
the ‘First Families.’’’ A guzzling old rake 
with a slave whip, a bottle, a baboon nose, 
some years’ growth of hair and whiskers 
and a drunken leer is labeled ‘‘J.D.’’ Even 
the children are not spared. ‘‘Young 
America”’ is pictured as of two sorts: work- 
ing at a model steam engine is ‘‘ North,’’ an 
industrious young example of nature's 
noblemen; astride a barrel of cognac and 
smoking a cheroot is a young sissy labeled 
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‘“South.’’ In no better taste—and no 
nearer the truth—is a half-clad hill-billy, 
drunk as a very piggish lord, who leans on 
a gate; he is called ‘*The Goddess of the 
Confederate States of America,’’ and is 
supported by the ‘‘three bars’’ of the gate 
and of the Confederate flag. 

All the Northerners, on the other hand, 
are courageous, upright, strong and noble 
—and God is with them. While the timid 
and fastidious hound, Jeff Davis, looks long- 
ingly at a rib roast labeled ‘‘ Washington,’’ 
a stern-visaged General Scott guards it and 
taunts him, ‘‘Why don’t you take it?’’ 
Again, Scott is portrayed as a burly gentle- 
man just in the act of finishing a right 
hook; in the corner is a limp Jeff Davis, 
whimpering, ‘‘Oh, you have broken my 
back. I want to be left alone.’’ The refer- 
ence, of course, concerns Davis’s very sen- 
sible defense that the South did not want to 
fight but merely wanted to be left alone. 
That remark was far too sensible; it had to 
be howled down with ridicule, because it 
could not be answered. 

One of the favorite means of ridicule in- 
volved the reversible picture. <A portrait 
of a droop-mustachioed gentleman, looking 
like one of the barbarians who fought 
Caesar, but labeled ‘‘Jeff Davis Going to 
War,’’ can be reversed so that the mustaches 
become the ears of a jackass, and the cap- 
tion now reads, ‘‘Jeff Davis Coming from 
War.’’ A somewhat similar picture is 
called, ‘‘Gen. Lyon of Missouri,’’ but since 
General Lyon declared for the Union, his 
portrait when reversed becomes the king of 
beasts, and he is lauded in dull verse. 

Peculiarly numerous and offensive are 
these personal attacks upon Jefferson 
Davis. Since he was the titular head of the 
opposition, the Union propagandists went 
vigorously about making a Kaiser Bill of 
him. He is shown as a pig, a hound, a 
baboon; he dangles from innumerable gal- 
lows and always beneath him is a barrel of 
whiskey. The Traitor Arnold is shown giv- 
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ing the Traitor Davis a warm reception in 
hell. The only other human being to whom 
he can be compared is Judas; Davis hangs 
limp on the gibbet, soliloquizing : 
Judas vile betrayed his Master, 
I betrayed fair Liberty. 
We meet the same end of high Treason, 
And dangle from the same high tree. 

Next to Davis in unpopularity, though a 
rather poor second, was General Beaure- 
gard. As Bear-re-guard he was part of the 
menagerie soon to be caged and shown in 
Washington, and as Boar-a-guard he was a 
pig-faced private. Like Davis, he was a 
‘*baboon,’’ a ‘‘jackass’’ and the ‘‘devil him- 
self’’—but the repetition becomes weari- 
some, as well as nauseating. 

As one would expect, while personal hate 
was fomented against the leaders of the 
South, the Northern leaders were heroes 
and almost saints. Among the envelopes is 
one particularly bloody example showing 
a young man bayoneting another; the cap- 
tion reads, ‘‘Father—Colonel Ellsworth 
was shot dead this morning. I killed his 
murderer. Frank.’’ Apparently there was 
no thought that ‘‘Frank’’ might be a mur- 
derer, too. Instead, an incident of war was 
built up into an atrocity story, Ellsworth 
was soon on his way to becoming a martyr, 
and his letters became one of the sacred 
books of propaganda. From them, pas- 
sages like the following were printed: ‘‘He 
who noteth even the fall of the sparrow will 
have some purpose even in the fate of one 
like me,’’ and ‘‘Whatever may happen, 
cherish the consolation that I was engaged 
in the performance of a sacred duty.’’ 
Many envelopes bear merely the glaring 
words, ‘Remember Ellsworth!’’ Ellsworth 
became a symbol, one with ‘‘the Alamo,’’ 
which every patriotic young hater believed 
it his duty to remember, very much as later 
a gullible public, under the proddings of 
Hearst, was to ‘‘Remember the Maine!’’ 

Various were the means of making men 


cruel and vengeful. Hemp is praised as 
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stronger than cotton; men gloat over the 
prediction that ‘‘Jeff’’ will wear a ‘‘ patent 


“our 


Union necktie’’; cannon are called 
peace commissioners,’’ and Uncle Sam glee- 
fully points at the passing artillery and 
grins, ‘‘That’s the missionaries that’ll con- 
vert ’em.’’ An exploding bomb is eap- 
tioned, ‘‘This is the pill that will cure or 
kill.’”’ 
tude of the propagandists is a crude draw- 


Perhaps characteristic of the atti- 


ing which shows an empty box, Uncle Sam, 

Winfield Scott and a hissing snake, Seces- 

sion. Scott holds a slip-noose, and the 

dialogue reads: 

That cussed varmint has broke out of 
Put it back, Scott, and nail it down 


Uncle Sam. 
the box again. 
fast; we can’t have the eritter runnin’ over the 
farm. 

Scott. 


you I should like to experiment with this piece of 


If it makes no particular difference to 


string; I’ve an idea we ean dispense with the box 
altogether. 

So the merry sport went, playing on the 
emotions, whipping up hate, not the hate of 
war, but the hate that makes war. Emo- 
tions, not reason, make and fight a war. 
Davis is a Judas and a devil, Ellsworth and 
Scott are heroes. In a thousand envelopes 
there is no mention of the scholarly Seward. 
Abraham Lincoln is mentioned only onee, 
and one looks in vain for the restrained and 
dignified enunciation of principles that are 
among the noblest passages in American lit- 
erature: ‘‘ ... that this government of the 
people, by the people, for the people .. .’’ 
No. Such restraint was not for the propa- 
gandists. More to their liking was the oft- 
quoted letter of Parson Brownlow: 

To Gen’l. Pillow—Your letter is received offering 
I have 
not yet made up my mind to go to hell, and when 
I do, I shall travel a more direct route than by the 
way of the Southern Confederacy. 

Yours truly, 
W. G. Brownlow 


me a Chaplaincy in the Confederate Army. 


The propagandists were not interested in 
fundamental principles nor in human jus- 
tice; they much preferred to show Jeffer- 
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son Davis bossed by a former slave whjle 
sweat pours from his brow, and to suggest 
that the ‘‘Dictator’’ ought to be a ‘‘Div- 
tater-er.’’ 

In fact, the actual issues of the Civil War 
are notably neglected. One who knows the 
conflict from authentic history 
hardly recognize our Civil War from this 
propagandistie angle. The leaders are dif- 
ferent; the issues are different. True, 
‘“states’ rights’’ are mentioned ; and Seces- 
sion is a snake that must be stamped upon. 
There is some indication that slavery is a 
fundamental issue, but there is more effort 
to encourage slaves to desert their masters. 
For instance, a Southern planter is shown 
brandishing his long whip and shouting, 
‘Come back here, you black raseal.’’ A 
nose-thumbing Negro heading for Fort Mon- 
roe taunts, ‘‘Can’t come back nohow, dis 
chile’s Contraban’.’’ There is also some 
awareness of the international situation; 
the British lion and the Manchester manu- 
facturers are reviled for kneeling to King 
Cotton; and the South is ridiculed when 
John Bull (suddenly become a sensible 
and respectable fellow) refuses substantia! 
aid to the Confederacy. However, most of 
the consideration of the economic bases of 
the war is restricted to belittling King 
Cotton. For instance, this is ‘‘The End of 
‘King Cotton.’ ’’: 


would 


Behold me dangling up and down, 

In a hemp tie ’stead of a cotton crown, 
Neither my leg bail nor cotton bale 
Could save me from the coffin’s nail— 
And here I swing, in air suspended, 

And at the rope’s end treason’s ended. 


Such was one type of propaganda during 
the Civil War. It is woefully disillusioning 
to one nourished on the supposition that 


noble Union boys read ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,’’ volunteered, and went off to battle 
singing : 

As He died to make men holy, 

Let us die to make men free. 


We have been shown the more idealistic 
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Northern emotionalism, but few of our his- 
tory texts have reminded us that Northern 
enthusiasts called the Confederates jack- 
asses and baboons. This propaganda had 
its uses, of course. It bolstered morale by 
promising speedy victory, by drowning rea- 
son and human sympathy in the horse-laugh 
and the insult. It encouraged ferocity by 
breeding hate and spurred enlistment by 
picturing a noble scrubwoman who says, 
‘‘My only support—both boys gone to the 
war. I wonder if they would take me?”’ 
One wonders what Lincoln thought of these 
lithographed envelopes. They may have 
helped win the war; they certainly helped 
ruin the peace. One fears they sent more 
carpetbaggers than soldiers into Atlanta. 
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Looking at them, one knows why ‘‘ Yankee’’ 
is still a fighting word in the South. Look- 
ing at them, one also knows something of 
the roots of propaganda. They are crude 
and blundering, when we compare them to 
the propaganda of to-day, for they were 
amateur and naive—apparently put out by 
printers who thought to turn an honest 
penny. But they were powerful and di- 
rect, and since they are simple, we can 
study in them the roots and the nature of 
propaganda. They serve to remind us of 
the moral atrocities we have committed as 
a nation; to recall to us that in another 
war we burnt the German classics; and to 
suggest to us what we may do again when 
‘‘the mad fit is on.”’ 


EVENTS 


THE STATUS OF CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1937-38 

STATISTICS corroborating the well-known fact 
that enrolments in public schools have been de- 
creasing appear in the preliminary report on 
city-school systems, 1937-38, prepared by Les- 
ter B. Herlihy, associate specialist in eduea- 
tional statisties, U. 8. Office of Education. 

The consistent decrease in the grade enrol- 
ments of 2,902 cities has affected the total enrol- 
ment negatively despite the increases in high 
schools from 6.7 per cent. in the ninth grade to 
16.6 per cent. in the twelfth grade. Registration 
for full-time students was less by 1 per cent. and 
by 1.5 per cent. than the totals for 1936 and 1934, 
respectively. Between 1934 and 1938, every ele- 
mentary grade had decreases ranging from 13.5 
per cent. in grade one to 7.5 per cent. in grade 
eight. 

More than 19,600 teaching positions were 
added in the city systems between 1934 and 
1938, but these were almost exclusively in the 
high schools. While there were wide variations 
in the number of teachers as compared with the 
number of administrative officers and super- 
visors in the different cities, there were, in 1938, 
approximately twenty-five teachers for every 
prineipal. 

The decrease in enrolment naturally affected 


the ratio of pupils to teachers. The larger 
cities had two fewer, bringing the average of 
thirty pupils to each teacher in 1934 down to 
twenty-eight in 1938. 

Some recoveries have been made in the length 
of the school year since 1932, but the average 
term has remained at 182 days. The number of 
school units has increased by 297 since 1934, but 
the actual total of school buildings has decreased 
by fifty-six. There were 33,747 schools oceupy- 
ing 25,370 buildings during 1937-38. 

By 1938, expenditures had been restored to 
the more nearly normal level of 1930. Most of 
the increases since 1934 were for instruction. 
Teachers’ salaries for kindergarten and elemen- 
tary grades showed an increase over 1930, but 
the junior- and senior-high-school teachers actu- 
ally received an average of $134 less in 1938 
than in 1930. 

In 1938, the average expenditure per pupil 
had reached $11.37. The depression low in 
1934 was $2.79 per pupil; the previous high 
peak was $32.72 per pupil in 1926. Expendi- 
tures for part-time and continuation schools, 
night and Americanization classes and summer 
schools were virtually unchanged between 1934 
and 1938. However, a breakdown of the sta- 
tisties shows that in 1938 the amount spent on 
night and Americanization classes was about a 
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third greater than that spent in 1934, while the 
summer schools had been reduced by about 22 
per cent. 

Appropriations for education by the federal 
government and by the respective states in- 
creased markedly from 1930 to 1938. The states 
almost doubled their support, but local sources 
still supplied 71.8 per cent. of the school revenue 
in 1938. 


ADDITIONAL POSSIBILITIES FOR 
SUMMER STUDY 


THE number and variety of possibilities for 


educational explorations, study and conferences 
during the summer months seem almost inex- 
haustible. Announcements from edueational or- 
ganizations and universities are received each 
day by Scuoot anp Society. There is still 
enough time for those who have been laggards 
in their preparations to plan a busy and profit- 
able summer. 

Harry A. Overstreet, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, the City College, New York City, 
will be on the staff of the adult-edueation work- 
shop at Claremont (Calif.) Colleges. This work- 
shop has been established with the assistance of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York through 
the American Association for Adult Education 
and the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. Study groups 
in the psychology of adult learning, in social 
philosophy as related to adult education, in ‘the 
training of teachers for adult work, in forum 
practices and in administrative problems will be 
conducted for a three-week period, July 8-26. 
Horace M. Kallen, of the New School for Social 
Research, and Everett Dean Martin, chairman, 
American Association for Adult Edueation, will 
also contribute their services to the workshop. 

Nine new courses, two of them seminars, are 
being offered during the summer session, July 8- 
August 17, by the Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science of the New School for Social 
Research, New York City, popularly known as 
the University in Exile. One of the seminars 
will be on the achievements of the Fascist gov- 
ernment in Italy and the other on liberalism 
to-day. Courses will be given also in Catholic 
social philosophy and international economic re- 
construction. In past years, the student body 
has been drawn not only from American univer- 
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sities but from leading European universities as 
well. 

Visitors in Mexico can participate in the 
two-week seminars conducted by Mexican Hoyri- 
zons, 229 Avenida Obregon, Mexico City, D. F. 
Two seminars have already been given, but a 
third begins on July 1, and three more are sched- 
uled at regular intervals after that date. Each 
seminar ineludes six lectures and six related 
field trips under the direction of members of the 
Mexican federal government and of the staff of 
the National University of Mexico. 

Columbia University has reorganized its pro- 
gram of instruction in music, emphasizing a 
modern presentation of the academie and crea- 
tive aspects of the art. Five new graduate 
courses have been added to the program. \l- 
fred Einstein, professor of music, Smith Col- 
lege, and widely known musicologist, and Roger 
Sessions, composer and assistant professor of 
musi¢e, Princeton University, will conduct some 
of these courses. <A series of lectures on cur- 
riculum revision in musie¢ will be given at Teach- 
ers College by Glenn Gildersleeve, state director 
of musie education, Delaware Department of 
Publie Instruction. 


SOCIAL DRAMAS PRESENTED AS 
MEANS OF TEACHING 
TOLERANCE 

As a project to teach tolerance, students of 
five public and private high schools in New 
York City wrote and produced plays dealing 
with social problems. Racial and religious an- 
tagonisms, discrimination and prejudices in the 
social, employment and educational prospects 
of young people were depicted. Following the 
presentation of the plays on June 18, a panel of 
adults, headed by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who helped to defray the expenses of the writ- 
ing experiment, discussed the ethical and educa- 
tional values of the productions. 

Typical of the plays was the one which showed 
three families, Irish, Italian and Jewish, living 
in the same apartment house, suspicious of one 
another, yet facing the same fundamental prob- 
lems. Throughout their quarrels and final ree- 
onciliation, an American-born janitor broods 
over them, somewhat in the manner of the com- 
mentator in “Our Town.” 

“Ts it wise,” the panel was asked, “to arouse 
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young people of high-school age to such bitter 
thoughts?” “How ean such plays stimulate them 
to counteract prejudices?” ‘Do the plays bene- 
fit anyone except the few who participate in 
their production ?” 

According to a report in the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, Mrs. Roosevelt answered the first 
question by saying that it was “quite useless” 
not to arouse young people to a consciousness of 
such problems, because they would certainly 
learn about them from other sourees. She 
added : 

This method has only one drawback that I recog- 
nize already. It seems to me that the plays arouse 
pity and create a better understanding of the prob- 
lems which beset many groups in America, but they 
fail to teach the young people how to build a better 
democracy. I miss the practical application to 
citizenship. 

Her comment that young people in New York 
City need the lessons in these plays less than 
their elders and less than residents of smaller 
communities was supported by Johanna M. 
Lindlof, a member of the New York City Board 
of Education, who said that New York City was 
“rife with prejudice” and that most of the high- 
school pupils were aware of this. 

Other participants stated that the plays caused 
the children to discuss these problems with their 
parents and thus helped to counteract prejudices 
of the older generation. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New York 
School of Social Work, served as moderator of 
the panel. Other members included: Karl W. 
Bigelow, director, Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, American Council on Edueation; Allen 
H. Eaton, of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
teachers from the five schools presenting the 
plays. 


INNOVATIONS AT WILSON COLLEGE 
AND MACMURRAY COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 
CHANGES in certain phases of their organiza- 
tion have been announced by Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.) and MacMurray College 
for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. 
To give students at Wilson College opportuni- 
ties for individual academic work and a broad 
view of their fields of concentration, a new plan 
for comprehensive examinations and independent 
study has been inaugurated. All departments 
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will offer seminars in which juniors and seniors 
may prepare for comprehensive examinations in 
their major subjects. 
jects will be related to each other and to the gen- 
eral college course. 

The examinations given at the end of the senior 
year are conceived of as “educational devices 
rather than testing devices.” 
placed upon “the integration of knowledge and 
the exercise of independent initiative.” 

This new plan is a further development of the 
trend begun fifteen years ago when Wilson Col- 
lege established a system of comprehensive ex- 
aminations for departmental honors. 

The innovation at MacMurray College for 
Women is the 
ealendar for the year. 
for the opening of the college on September 9, 
about two weeks earlier than the former opening. 
There will be no interruptions, except for 
Thanksgiving Day, until December 20, when ex- 


Various phases of the sub- 


Emphasis will be 


rearrangement of the college 


The new ealendar calls 


aminations for the first semester will have been 
completed. 

The second semester will not begin until Janu- 
ary 14. Halfway through the semester, there 
will be a two-week recess. Commencement will 
be on May 25. 

Clarence P. McClelland, president of the col- 
lege, stated that the reasons for these changes 
are three: The break in the teaching process 
during the Thanksgiving vacation will be elimi- 
nated; a longer Christmas vacation will be pro- 
vided, giving both students and faculty time for 
travel and reading, and the college year will close 
earlier to the advantage of students seeking sum- 
mer employment. 


INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
‘ STATES 


In recent years the Office of Indian Affairs has 
turned to the establishment of community day 
schools as a means of teaching the young Indians 
and at the same time directly influencing their 
parents. 

Prior to 1931, the reservation boarding schools 
flourished. They had been established at a time 
when the families were widely seattered and it 
was thought that separation from the families 
would be conducive to assimilation with white 
communities. Often, the expected assimilation 
did not take place, and the pupils on returning 
to their homes did not adjust themselves well to 
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the conditions that they found. Only eighteen 
non-reservation schools, with an enrolment of 
6,775 pupils, remain. Six of these are organ- 
ized on a high-school basis. 

The community day schools have begun to sup- 
plant the boarding schools. Usually, the first ob- 
jective of a school has been to obtain an adequate 
water supply. This done, it has been made avail- 
able to the adults for bathing, laundry and other 
necessities, thus solving a vital community prob- 
lem. About one fourth of the teachers in the 217 
schools have some Indian blood. 

Many of the boarding schools, situated in large 
Indian centers, have been converted into reserva- 
tion high schools or community day schools. 
There are thirty-two of these schools, with an 
estimated enrolment of 7,980 pupils, about 1,890 
of whom live at home. The pupils are taught 
to make the most suecessful economical use of the 
resources in the areas reserved for Indians. 
Agriculture, irrigated farming, sheep and cattle 
raising are important subjects in the schools. 
Hand crafts, traditional with the tribes, are en- 
couraged. Girls, too, are taught farm duties. 
The children learn by actual practice. At a 
Sioux reservation, Pine Ridge, S. D., for ex- 
ample, the pupils have assumed complete control 
of about 1,000 cattle grazing over 35,000 acres 
of reserved land. The school owns a well-drilling 
outfit that may be used to drill wells for any 
Indian willing to pay for the necessary equip- 
ment and assist in the construction. 

The Edueation Division of the Office of Indian 
Affairs does not maintain a system of higher edu- 
cation, but some vocational and trade courses are 
given beyond the high-school level. Those who 
are qualified may procure through government 
assistance scholarships or loans or a combination 
of both in order to attend non-sectarian institu- 
About 24,411 pupils are enrolled in gov- 
ernment schools. This accounts for only 37 per 
cent. of the children attending Indian schools 
Fifty-two per cent. are in public 


tions. 


of all types. 
schools under state control and 11 per cent. are 
in mission, private, state and other non-federal 


schools. 
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RADIO EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIA has turned to radio as a means 
of coping with the problems of youth-unemploy- 
ment and lack of early education, according to a 
report in The Christian Science Monitor, June 
18. Fixing its attention on young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years, 
the Australian Broadcasting Company, which 
has been controlling the radio stations on behalf 
of the federal state for two years, organized 
a program called “Young Ideas.” 

A preliminary survey revealed the need for the 
coordination and expansion of existing facilities 
for developing young Australians who had left 
school. A radio program which could provide a 
center for publicizing the work of youth organ- 
izations and for serving their needs was estab- 
lished. 

The series is divided into four sections: social] 
service; general information; vocational gui- 
dance, and education. The social-service and 
general-information sections are most popular. 
In the first, young people are given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on current public 
questions in the form of panel discussions. A 
similar program, “Bull Session,” has been a 
feature of the CBS in this country for two years. 
Speakers in the general-information section at- 
tempt to give the young people some understand- 
ing of world problems through lectures on cur- 
rent events and on advances in the natural sci- 
ences. 

In the vocational-guidance section, advice is 
given on how to train for various occupations. 
From this program the listeners can learn the 
rates of pay and what employers require of new 
workers. 

The chief function of the educational division 
is to provide for the exchange of ideas between 
city and country students and to broadeast the 
opinions of authorities qualified to deal with con- 
troversial questions. 

This radio series is confined to New South 
Wales, but as a result of its suecess, a new pro- 
gram, “Voice of Youth,” has been organized 
and is now broadeast to every state in Australia. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


Ernest E. Coue, at present New York State 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, will sue- 


ceed Frank Pierrepont Graves as State Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Cole will have on!y 
one year to serve before reaching the compulsory 
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retirement age of seventy years. In making the 
appointment, the Board of Regents stated that 
pressing problems in the educational system re- 
quired the services of an experienced educator. 
Dr. Cole was a member of the New York State 
Assembly, 1920-22, and of the Senate, 1923-26. 
He was appointed counsel to the department of 
education in 1926 and two years later became 
deputy commissioner. 


Tuomas Pore Cooper, dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed acting president of the university, suc- 
ceeding Frank L. MeVey, who officiated at the 
commencement exercises for the last time on 
June 7. Dr. Cooper will continue to direct the 
experiment station and the agricultural college. 


Harry L. Kriner, former dean of instruction, 
State Teachers College (California, Pa.), has 
been elected president of State Teachers Col- 
lege (Edinboro, Pa.) to sueceed Carmon Ross, 
whose resignation was announced in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 20. Since 1938, Dr. Kriner 
has been assistant director of teacher education 
and certification, Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruetion. He will assume his 
new duties on August 15. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University has announced 
a number of promotions among members of the 
staff. Harold M. Hildreth, psychology, and 
Lewis P. Andreas, physical education, have been 
advanced from assistant professorships to asso- 
ciate professorships in the College of Liberal 
Arts. Roy A. Price and Isaae Carroll, ‘mem- 
bers of the staff of the College of Liberal Arts 
and the School of Education, have received 
similar promotions. Ralph F. Strebel, associate 
professor of education, and Grover C. Morehart, 
associate professor of educational administra- 
tion, are now full professors. In the College of 
Fine Arts, Leon Verrees has been made pro- 
fessor of ’cello and organ. George L. Bird was 
advanced to an associate professorship in the 
School of Journalism. 


SAMUEL N. Stevens, dean, University College, 
Northwestern University, has been elected suc- 
cessor to John §. Nollen, retiring president of 
Grinnell (Iowa) College. 


Joun A. Ross, Jr., dean of administration, 
has been appointed president of Clarkson Col- 
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lege of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. He sue- 
ceeds James Shelby Thomas, who, after seven 
years in the presidency, has resigned in order 
to travel and write. 


CuirForD L. JAMES, associate professor of eco- 
nomies, Ohio State University, has accepted a 
similar position at the University of Illinois. 

Burcess H. JENNINGS, associate professor 
of mechanical engineering, Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.), has been appointed professor 
of mechanical engineering at Northwestern 
University. 

W. Virai NESTRICK will join the staff of the 
department of education, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Dr. Nestrick is at present demon- 
stration and ecritie teacher for the seventh and 
eighth grades and industrial-arts supervisor for 
the campus school of the State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

JEWELL HuGHES BUSHEY, associate professor 
of mathematics, Hunter College (New York 
City), has been appointed chairman of the 
department. She will assume her duties in the 
fall when the resignation of the present chair- 
man, Lao G. Simons, will become effective. 


THE REVEREND O. P. KreTzZMANN, of Chicago, 
will become the president of Valparaiso (Ind.) 
University on October 1. Walter G. Friedrich 
has been acting president. 

Earu J. McGratu, for the past two and one 
half years specialist in higher education, Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, has been made dean 
of administration at the University of Buffalo. 
Dr. McGrath was formerly assistant to the chan- 
cellor of the university. 

FreDERICK D. LEMKE, professor of English, 
Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college. He succeeds Mary 
Isabel Park, who has served as acting dean for 
the past two years. 

JuLIA Frances JARRETT will succeed Mrs. 
Warren H. Booker as head of the home eco- 
nomics department at Queens-Chicora College, 
Charlotte, N. C. Miss Jarrett is professor of 
home economics, Georgia Southwestern College, 
Americus. 


ZaREH Hapip1An, for the past year associate 
in research, department of physiology, Clark 
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University (Worcester, Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed professor of physiology. During the 
leave of absence of Hudson Hoagland, Dr. 
Hadidian will act as head of the department. 


Puiuip 8. SAYLES, whose resignation as head 
master of Gould Academy (Bethel, Me.) was 
announced in SCHOOL AND Society, May 11, has 
been appointed head master of the Old Trail 
School, Akron, Ohio. Mr. succeeds 
Eugene M. Hinton. 


Sayles 


Metvin R. Brxier, for the past four years 
(Ohio), 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Stark County (Ohio) schools. 


superintendent of schools, Louisville 


Puiuip 8. Van Wyck, head of the machine, 
mechanical drafting, auto and welding depart- 
ment of Dunwoody Institute (Minneapolis) for 
the past fifteen years, has been appointed spe- 
cial consultant on mechanical and _ technical 
training in the Washington (D. C.) office of the 
NYA. 

THE REVEREND GARRETT V. STRYKER, dean of 
men, and Clara M. Benson, head of the depart- 
ment of classical languages, American Interna- 
tional College (Springfield, Mass.), have retired 
Dr. Stryker served 
the college for thirty-one years. Prior to his 
entrance into the field of education, he had been 
a minister and a practicing lawyer. Professor 
Benson has spent twenty-eight years at the ecol- 
lege, eighteen of them as dean of women. 


after long years of service. 


J. S. Rogers has resigned as president of 
Central College, Conway, Ark. He has been in 
this post for eleven years. 


Hersert C. HuNSAKER, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Newark, has re- 
signed to become special field representative of 
the American Association for Adult Education. 
Dean Hunsaker became registrar and assistant 
to the president of Dana College in 1926. He 
was acting dean of the college and dean of Seth 
Boyden School of Business when they were 
merged into the University of Newark in 1936. 


FREDERICK E. LUMLEY, chairman, department 
of sociology, Ohio State University, has resigned, 
but will continue with his administrative duties 
until a successor is appointed. Dr. Lumley went 
to the university in 1920, was appointed to a 
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full professorship the following year and chaiy- 
man in 1934. 


CuristaBeL F. Fiske, professor of English, 
Vassar College, has retired after thirty-seven 
years of service. Miss Fiske has been editor 
of The Vassar Journal of Undergraduate Studies 
since its inception in 1926. 

THE REVEREND Boyp Epwarps, in compliance 
with the regulation determining the age of retire. 
ment as sixty-five years, has announced that he 
will retire as head master of Mercersburg (Pa.) 
Academy in July, 1941. Dr. Edwards has been 
head master of the school since 1928, following 
the death of its founder, William Mann Irvine. 


CHARLES WILSON Brown, first member and 
chairman of the department of geology, Brown 
University (Providence, R. I.), has retired after 
thirty-five years of teaching and research. He 
was appointed in 1905, when only four courses 
in geology were being given, and these in con- 
nection with other fields of study. 


K. D. Miter, superintendent of schools in 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), has retired after seventeen 
years in this position. 


RECENT DEATHS 

FraNK G. TomPKINS, professor of English, 
Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.), died on 
June 4 at the age of sixty years. Before go- 
ing to Wayne University, Professor Tompkins 
taught at Central State Teachers College 
(Mount Pleasant), Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science (East Lan- 
sing) and the University of Michigan. In 1939, 
he resigned as chairman of the department of 
English at Wayne University to devote his entire 
time to teaching. 

D. G. SHERMAN, superintendent of the Willis 
(Tex.) schools, died on June 14 in his thirty- 
seventh year. His death was the result of an 
accident. 


Marcaret E. Dunsar, founder and president 
of Miss Dunbar’s Secretarial School (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) died on June 15. Her age, at the time 
of her death, was sixty-nine years. Before 
founding the school eighteen years ago, Miss 
Dunbar was an executive in the Brooklyn 
YWCA. 


Linuian Kennepy Wyman, former president 
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of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women, died on June 17 at the age of sixty-five 
years. For the past twenty-five years, Mrs. 
Wyman had been sponsor of the students’ asso- 
ciation at William Penn High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. 

J. ANDREW DRUSHEL, professor of education, 
New York University, died in Plainfield (N. J.) 
on June 20 after a long illness. Dr. Drushel 
was in his sixty-seventh year. He began his 
teaching eareer at National Normal University 
(Lebanon, Ohio) where he taught mathematics, 
biology and geology. From 1905 to 1924, he 
was an instructor in Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis. He then went to New York Uni- 
versity as an assistant professor of mathematies. 
In 1928, he was appointed professor of edu- 
cation, 

ArtHuR Lyon Cross, Richard Hudson pro- 
fessor of English history and a member of the 
staff of the University of Michigan for forty- 
one years, died on June 21 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. After teaching history at Harvard 
University, Dr. Cross went to the University 
of Michigan in 1899. He became a_ professor 
in 1911 and Hudson professor in 1916. 


CHARLES KELLOGG BurpIcK, professor of law 
and former dean of the Law School, Cornell 
University, died on June 22 at the age of fifty- 
seven years. Professor Burdick served on a 
number of state judicial commissions but was 
chiefly known for his work as chairman of the 
New York State Law Revision Commission. 
He was appointed by Governor Lehman in 1934. 
He became dean of the Cornell Law School in 
1926, but ten years later resigned from his ad- 
ministrative duties. 


THE RevEREND Ianatius A. Hamiuu, 8.J., 
former college president, died in Chicago on 
June 22. He had reached the age of fifty-three 
years. Father Hamill was at one time president 
of Creighton University (Omaha, Neb.) and St. 
Mary College, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Lucy H. Smirx, composer and former di- 
rector of musie in Kansas publie schools, died in 
Nashville, Tenn., on June 23. Mrs. Smith was 
sixty-eight years old at the time of her death. 
From 1903 to 1908, she held the chair of musical 
history and vocal musie at the Central College 
for Women (Lexington, Ky.), while her hus- 
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band, Alfred Franklin Smith, was president of 
the college. 


COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 

C. C. Swarn, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Minot, N. D.), received the degree, doctor 
of laws, at the recent commencement exercises 
of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


ERNEST EpGAR MILLER was formally inaugu- 
rated as president of Goshen (Ind.) College dur- 
ing the graduation ceremonies on June 10. Dr. 
Miller was a missionary in India during the 
years, 1921-37. Prior to his work in India, he 
had taught in the publie schools of Plainview 
(Tex.) and had been superintendent of schools 
in Shipshewana, Ind. During the past year he 
has been personnel director of the college. 


St. LAWRENCE UNIversity (Canton, N. Y.) 
graduates were addressed by Owen D. Young on 
June 10. The financier pleaded with the stu- 
dents to aid in their country’s defense. He stated 
that a united nation which refuses to be misled 
by the quibblings of minorities, which supports 
preparations for defense and which is backed 
by the “enthusiasms of youth” will put “fortifi- 
cations of the most invulnerable type on the 
frontiers of America.” People must, however, 


overcome the “habitual inertia” of democracy. 


GitBertT W. Meap, president, Washington 
College (Chestertown, Md.), was decorated with 
the Yorktown Medal of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati at the graduation ceremonies of the col- 
lege on June 10. The award was made in recog- 
nition of President Mead’s interest in George 
Washington as a patron of education. 


Water A. Jessup, president, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
on June 11 told the graduating class of Drew 
University (Madison, N. J.) that there is noth- 
ing new about the war in Europe except that the 
world has never before “witnessed such a ecar- 
nage, so augmented by all the tools of science 
and research.” 


James Pau. Warsure, director of the Bank 
of Manhattan Company, New York City, spoke 
before the graduating class of Southwestern 
(Memphis, Tenn.) on June 11. His message 
also dealt with the seriousness of present world 
conditions. 
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ForpHAM University (New York City) pre- 
sented honorary degrees to Chang Shan-Tse, 
Chinese artist, who recently completed a world 
tour to funds for Catholic missions in 
China; Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, professor 
of Romance languages, Harvard University, and 
the Reverend Martin Cyril D’Arcy, professor 
of philosophy, Fordham Graduate School, and 
head of Campion Hall, Oxford University. 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, an alumnus of 
the university, conferred the degrees on June 12. 


raise 


Witiiam E. LinGeisacnu, professor of mod- 
ern European history and dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania, on 
June 12 delivered the commencement address 
and afterwards received an honorary degree 
from the university. Among others who re- 
ceived honorary degrees were: Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadel- 
phia; Fritz Reiner, conductor of the orchestra 
and head of the opera department, Curtis In- 
stitute of Musie (Philadelphia); Carl Van 
Doren, historian and winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1938, and John A. Schaeffer, president, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


DartMouTH COLLEGE (Hanover, N. H.) con- 
ferred honorary degrees on the following at the 
commencement June 16: Robert 
Sherwood, dramatist; Roswell F. Magill, former 
Under-secretary of the Treasury, and Archibald 


exercises on 


MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 

IOLLOWING an address by the Right Reverend 
Beverley D. Tucker, Bishop of Ohio, at the 
commencement of the University of Rochester 
(N. Y.) on June 17, honorary degrees were given 
to: Hjalmar Proeope, Minister from Finland; 
Sergei Koussevitzky, conductor, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Herbert 8. Gasser, director, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
(New York City) ; Gisela M. A. Richter, curator, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York City), 
and Mary Breckenridge, director of Frontier 
Nursing Service, Kentucky. 

Wystan H. Avpen, British poet and member 
of the staff of the New School for Social Re- 
search (New York City), speaking on June 17, 
urged the 1940 graduating class of Smith Col- 
lege to seek an “open society” in opposition to a 
closed society that is “physically segregated and 
economically autonomous” and that leads to the 
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downfall of civilization. Mrs. Dwight W. Mor. 
row, acting president of the college, conferred 
the degree, doctor of humane letters, on Helen 
Hayes, actress, and the degree, doctor of laws, 
on Millicent C. McIntosh, head mistress, Bresy- 
ley School, New York City. 

GEoRGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, professor emer- 
itus of English, Harvard University, avoided al] 
talk of war in his commencement address to the 
senior class of Colby College (Waterville, Me.) 
on June 17. He eonfined his discourse to a de- 
scription of the trials and recompenses of the 
teaching profession. 

APPROXIMATELY 4,500 students were gradu- 
ated from the three public colleges of New York 
City. Commencement exercises at Brooklyn 
College were held on June 17 on the new college 
campus for the first time. On the same day, H. 
V. Kaltenborn, news commentator, delivered the 
commencement address at Hunter College. 
James G. MeDonald, president, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, and former high com- 
missioner for refugees, League of Nations, was 
the chief commencement speaker at the City 
College on June 19. 


ITEMS OF EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


THE first volume of the new biographical 
series being published by the University ot 
Pennsylvania Press has already appeared. It is 
written by Harry Marlin Tinkeom; its subject, 
“John White Geary, Soldier-Statesman, 1819- 
1873.” Geary was an officer in both the Mex- 
ican and Civil Wars, became the first mayor ot 
San Francisco, was governor of “Bleeding Kan- 
sas” and, subsequently, served ‘as governor oi 
Pennsylvania for two terms. The second vol- 
ume in the series of brief biographies of men 
and women of Pennsylvania will appear in Octo- 
ber. Its title will be “John and William Bar- 
tram.” These Philadelphia Quakers, father and 
son, were the first to make systematic studies of 
the flora of America. 

IN order to make itself a self-sustaining body 
through sale of its publications, the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis is offering a special com- 
bination to prospective subscribers. In addition 
to the monthly bulletins, special studies and 
book-length studies, they may receive the “Group 
Leader’s Guide” and the two volumes of Propa- 
ganda Analysis at a total cost of four dollars. 
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SHORTER PAPERS AND DISCUSSION 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 

To teach or not to teach religion in the public 
schools is a question that is fast developing im- 
petus in eurrent diseussion in our country. If 
this detailed consideration develops into the in- 
quiry: What particular brand of religion shall 
be taught our school clientele, then the entire 
problem will be solved as inadequately as it was 
solved in our nation’s early school history; 
namely, by banning all religious instruction as a 
school aetivity. Not every one agreed that that 
was really a solution, and the mere fact that the 
problem has recurred periodically in our educa- 
tional history would seem to be sufficient evidence 
that the problem was not solved and that perhaps 
our edueational system has actually denied pupils 
a school privilege wholly within their right. In 
matters of edueation, sectarianism, like polities, 
every one will agree, should be avoided. But 
this has been fallaciously interpreted to mean 
that religion and religious history should be kept 
out of our schools. 

No one will deny that the teaching of sectarian- 
ism is one thing, but that an acquaintanceship 
with the development of mankind’s thinking rela- 
tive to the relationship that exists between man 
and universal laws and forces is quite another 
matter. Not to face a problem honestly is the 
worst method to be employed in attempting to 
solve that problem. Thus have our American 
people been thrown into the hands of the various 
sectarian organizations, each teaching that its 
particular brand of sectarianism is the best re- 
ligion. And we have as a result grown up, prod- 
ucts of our Sunday schools, without really know- 
ing much about true religion. Ignorance has 
ever been known to breed misery and strife. Let 
us be honest with ourselves and make an attempt 
to correct this condition. 

This is not at all intended as a brief against 
sectarianism. So long as people of a nation 
obtain solace and comfort from sectarian organi- 
zations, such organizations in a democracy jus- 
tify themselves. But as a result, the average 
layman to-day is unedueated Biblically and 
grossly ignorant of religious history prior to the 
time of the writing of the Bible as well as the 
religious development since the writing of the 
Bible. Not until the layman accumulates such 
information in school and after school will the 


preacher and the teacher be of any real value to 
him spiritually in religious matters. 

Although one would find it difficult to make 
sectarianism consistent with the teachings of 
Jesus, nevertheless in a democracy people should 
be permitted, according to their judgment, to 
believe as they wish. The teaching of sectarian- 
ism therefore has its proper place, but an equal 
right should be granted our schools to examine 
religious history impartially, devoid of any see- 
tarianism, presented by teachers without bias, 
well-qualified and trained for such work. 

In a recent encyclical Pope Pius XII urged the 
teaching of religion in the publie schools. If his 
Holiness meant by this admonition that the ae- 
cumulated data and conclusions now extant in 
respect to religion ought to be presented in our 
schools and colleges as carefully organized 
courses of study without any sectarian bias or 
prejudice, his advice should certainly be heeded, 
for to do otherwise is to harm religion and to 
put it to disrepute. 

Religion should be granted in our schools the 
same courtesy that is given to all of man’s other 
achievements from primitive times to the present. 
Religion, like any subject taught in school, repre- 
sents the accumulated results of a type of man- 
kind’s experience arid thinking and must thus be 
regarded as similar to chemistry, mathematics, 
physies, astronomy or any other course of study 
found in our schools. Let us no longer attach 
less dignity to the amassed data now extant 
known as religious material than we do to any 
other major field of knowledge. Even such mate- 
rial as is found in Frazier’s “Golden Bough,” in 
the principles of Hammurabi, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, and in the works of other noted 
orientals, as well as the writings in the Old and 
New Testaments, together with the resulting 
medieval scholarship and the various present 
religious trends and interpretations—all should 
be subjected to careful study. Chemists no 
longer hide in cellars and caves, as they did dur- 
ing medievalism, to carry on their experimental 
work; they now ply their profession in the open. 
It is high time to admit that religion deserves 
no less honored a position in the field of educa- 
tion. Enlightenment brings peace. 

We must not permit our great nation to follow 
the example of some countries, determined and 
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lined up to-day, opposing religion in any form. 
Let us admit and correct a serious error in our 
educational practice and allow our children now 
to become better acquainted with one phase of 
man’s progress that in the past has been colored 
once a week in some Sunday school with too deep 
a hue of sectarianism. We are no longer content 
with any conscious coloring in the teaching of 
history in our schools, and they should now be 
trusted to deal with religion impartially and 
without bias. 

We need teachers trained to present religion 
with an unprejudiced mind, as the social studies, 
mathematics, music and literature are presented. 
Such instruetion in the realm of man’s progress 
would in due time produce a society in which dis- 
agreement on religious matters would be on the 
same plane as disagreement concerning any other 
school subject. Of course, such items as “hell, 
supernatural judgment and other divinely re- 
vealed facts” would be examined for their au- 
thenticity and validity just as are items in any 
other school subjects. Truth-seeking of such a 
nature is an enterprise befitting our democratic 
principles of education. 

Placing religion in our schools on the same 
level with other classroom subjects would, by 
means of its own merit, in time tend to eliminate 
all objections that might be raised by religious 
sects. Religious denominations and interdenomi- 
national councils should truly welcome such a 
frank, open and unbiased examination. 

The religious instruction under permissive 
legislation that is now being given by separate 
religious denominations in a number of public 
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real purpose of religion unless the present per- 
missive system leads into a more comprehensive 
program of religious edueation for school chil- 
dren. Every fair-minded person will admit that 
the only way to get some religious foundation js 
to examine the story of religion for its validity 
and authenticity in as much detail as can equi- 
tably be provided for in the programs of seeon- 
dary and higher education. 
presented by teachers trained without any see- 
tarian bias. Thus religion as a course of study 
would be placed on an equal footing with air 
other course of study in our school, college pie 


This story must be 


university system. 

The difference between religious myth and doe- 
trine on the one hand, and documentary evidence 
on the other hand, should be clearly pointed out 
The symbolism and allegorical] 
significance of such creatures as seraphim and 


in such courses. 


cherubium, devils, angels and other concepts of 
Truth-seek- 
ing has ever been a special function of education. 
Therefore such items would be examined impar- 
tially for their authenticity and validity. 
Moral, ethical, spiritual values, tolerance and 


similar nature should be made clear. 


justice must be sought in all school subjects, 
religion included, in the spirit of democracy, in 
the true meaning of our Constitution, the Decla- 
ration of Independence and our Bill of Rights. 
Then, too, the intellectual integrity, character 
and personality of the teachers of our children 
must also contribute to the realization of “peace 
on earth, good-will to men.” 
Zora Kain 
NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 








schools throughout the country will defeat the New Brunswick, N. J. \ 
li 
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THE QUALITY OF NEW JERSEY STATE admission. The State Commissioner of Educa- p 
TEACHERS COLLEGE FRESHMEN tion, who is responsible for the public-school e 

y program of the commonwealth, cooperates with in 
For more than ten years, the New Jersey State the presidents in fixing a quota of freshman stu- a 
Department of Public Instruction has cooperated dents who may be admitted to each curriculum in f 





with the state teachers college presidents in a 
selective-admissions program for freshman stu- 
dents. Admission of students is in part based 
upon recommendations of high-school principals 
who are requested to inform their seniors about 
the state teachers colleges. Catalogues and bul- 
letins are made avaiiable to the high schools in 
order that the students may have adequate data 


as a basis for making their applications for 


each state teachers college. These quotas are 
estimates based upon predicted public-school 
enrolments and the predicted demand for teach- 
ers. High-school seniors who apply for admis- 
sion to the teachers colleges are ranked on the 
basis of school records, personality ratings and 
entrance examinations. The quotas are filled by 
taking applicants from the top of the lists. 
The New Jersey high-school officials furnish 2 
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transeript for each graduate who applies for 
admission to a state teachers college. The tran- 
scripts for the September, 1939, applicants 
showed not only the grades for the subjects 
studied by each but also compared each appli- 
eant with others in his elass by ranking him in 
one of the following four divisions: (1) the 
highest quarter; (2) the upper middle quarter; 
(3) the lower middle quarter, or (4) the lowest 
quarter. These rankings were summarized and 
tabulated as a means of comparing the 1939 
teachers-college freshmen with other members 
of their high-school graduating classes. The 
percentages of freshmen ranking in each quarter 
of their high-school graduating classes are shown 
for each college in Table I. 


TABLE I 


RANKING OF FRESHMAN STUDENTS, NEW JERSEY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES, SEPTEMBER, 1939 
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Upper middle quarter 25 
Lower middle quarter 20 16 1 15 17 
Lowest quarter .... 2 7 1 1 4 3 
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The above table should be read as follows: 53 per 
cent. of the Glassboro freshmen were in the upper 
quarter of their high-school graduating classes ; 25 per 
cent. were in the upper middle quarter, etc. 





The percentage of students who ranked in the 
upper quarter of their high-school graduating 
classes ranged from 40 at Paterson to 92 at 
Montclair. The percentage in the lowest quarter 
is very small in each of the six colleges. The 
data for all six colleges show that 59 per cent. 
were in the highest quarter of their classes, 27 
per cent. in the upper middle quarter, 11 per 
cent. in the lower middle quarter, and 3 per cent. 
in the lowest quarter. These data warrant the 
statement that a very large proportion of the 
freshman students in the New Jersey teachers 
colleges ranked among the best in their high- 
school graduating classes. 

The entrance examinations for the September, 
1939, freshmen were given in May. There were 
1,382 students who took the examinations. Of 
this number, 1144 were invited to enroll as fresh- 
man students. Many students who applied for 
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admission were not permitted to take entrance 
examinations because of low grades in their high- 
school subjects or because of physical, emotional 
or speech difficulties which indicated a low prob- 
ability of suecess in teaching. 

Further appraisal may be made on the basis of 
the examination scores. The following tests were 
used: (1) the English Test of the Teachers Col- 
lege Personnel Association; (2) the 
porary Affairs Test of the American Couneil of 
Edueation, and (3) the Iowa High School Con- 
This last test is a measure of 


Contem- 


tent Examination. 
general information. Statistical norms are pub- 
lished for use in interpreting the scores made in 
ach test. 
sible to select a score on each test as the 75th 


Because of these norms, it was pos- 
pereentile, or that point below which 75 per cent. 
of the seores fell for those students whose scores 
were used in standardizing the test. The percen- 
tiles for the English test were computed on the 
basis of seores made by 6,107 teachers college 
freshmen in 27 colleges. The percentiles for the 
contemporary affairs test were based on scores 
made by high-school seniors who were examined 
The 
percentiles for the general information test were 
based on scores made by freshman students at 
the University of Lowa on the Iowa High School 
Content Examination. 

Table II shows how the New Jersey State 
teachers-college freshmen compare with the stu- 
dents whose scores were used in -standardizing 
the entrance tests. In English, 98 per cent. of 
the total number of New Jersey freshman stu- 
dents were in the upper quarter of those who 
took the test. In contemporary affairs, 88 per 
cent. were in the upper quarter. 


in the process of standardizing the test. 


In general 
information, 56 per cent. were above the 75th 
percentile. 

Large percentages of all students regardless of 
their major curricular interest scored very high. 
The students in the different curricula, with the 
exception of the industrial arts group, made 
scores on the English test of nearly equal quality. 
In the contemporary affairs test, the groups 
classified in elementary education, health educa- 
tion and industrial arts scored below the other 
groups. In general information, the secondary 
education group is distinetly superior as mea- 
sured by the Iowa High School Content Exami- 


nation. 
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TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH, CONTEMPO- 
RARY AFFAIRS AND GENERAL INFORMATION OF 1144 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS IN THE NEW JERSEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
1939-1940 





Percentages making scores 

above the 75th percentiles 

’ . of the entrance examina- 

Student classifica- Number tions ” 

tion by major of ia See ah : 
curricular interest students 


Contem- General 
English porary infor- 


affairs mation 


261 
659 
35 


Secondary education. 
Elementary education 
Business education .. 
Fine arts 

Health education 
Industrial arts 
Music 


The above table should be read as follows: There 
were 261 New Jersey state teachers-college freshman 
students admitted to the curriculum which would pre- 
pare them for teaching in the secondary schools. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of them were above the 75th 
percentile of the English test, 96 per cent. of them 
were above the 75th percentile of the contemporary 
affairs test, and 85 per cent. were above the 75th per- 
centile of the general information test, ete. 

Since the tests used for the entrance examina- 

S 
tions are rated highly by school administrators, 
college officials and research workers, and since 
the norms are based upon representative samples, 
it seems reasonable to conelude that the students 
admitted in the fall of 1939 to the New Jersey 
state teachers colleges are distinctly better than 


the average college freshman. 


SUMMARY 


1. The New Jersey state teachers colleges, 
under the direction of the State Commissioner 
of Edueation, fix quotas which limit the number 
of freshman enrolments in accordance with prob- 
able placement demand. 

2. Applicants are ranked and selected on the 
basis of high-school records, personality ratings 
and entrance examinations. 

3. Fifty-nine per cent. of the September, 1939, 
freshman students were ranked by their high- 
school officials as in the highest quarter of their 
graduating classes. An additional 27 per cent. 
were ranked in the upper middle quarter. 

4. The entrance examinations consisted of: 
(1) the English Test of the Teachers College 
Personnel Association; (2) the Contemporary 
Affairs Test of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion, and (3) the Iowa High School Content 
Examination used to test general information. 
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5. Ninety-eight per cent. of the New Jersey 
freshmen scored above the 75th percentile of the 
English test, 88 per cent. of them scored above 
the 75th percentile of the contemporary affairs 

, test, and 56 per cent. of them made scores ahoye 
the 75th percentile of the Iowa High Schoo! 
Content Examination. 

6. The freshman students who were admitted 


4 


to the curriculum planned to prepare for teach. 
ing in the secondary schools were on the whole 
superior to other curricular groups. 


Rosert H. Morrisow 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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To the Members of the 


Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc. 


The Trustees of the Society desire an expression of opinion from the mem- 
bers regarding the policies of the Society’s journal, Schoo: aNp Society. They 
would be grateful for answers to the questions listed below. Replies from readers 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Epucartion, INc. 
525 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


1. The purpose of ScHooL ANp Society has been provisionally formulated 
as primarily that of a news-magazine aiming to “cover all major fields of educational 
endeavor.” If this is approved, please check here (__). 
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2. Consistently with its primary function as that of an educational news- 
magazine SCHOOL AND Society will aim to serve as a forum for the discussion of 
current professional problems, particularly those of a controversial nature. If this 
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7. In view of the present world situation and the possibility of economic 
repercussions in this country which would affect the Society’s revenues either 
directly or indirectly, it has been deemed advisable to reduce the size of the journal 
during the summer vacation period. Possibly this might well be a permanent policy 
with the proviso that, under normal conditions, the number of pages would be in- 
creased proportionately during the regular school year. If you approve this as a 
general policy, please check here (_); disapproved here (__). 
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er mane AND PEDAGOGY is a Challenging appeal to apply 
the pragmatic test to the work of the public school. Not 
only is pragmatic appraisal of educational research imperative 
in these times, but such words as education, liberal education, 
culture, liberty, and democracy must be defined by pragmatic 
procedure to give them convincing validity. Professor Briggs 
describes in detail the meaning of the pragmatic method by 
reporting his study of the meaning of Culture. Nowhere else 
in print will one find a pragmatic definition of this loosely 
used term. 


The book is provocative. It points the way to scientifically 
grounded values and ideas by means of which education may 
be the vital force that society expects it to be in effecting de- 
sirable and essential differences in youth. Professor Briggs 
calls upon educators and citizens to invest the existing results 
of educational inquiry in developing educational programs 
adapted to modern needs. It is by the pragmatic test that 
one may learn what difference education really makes in the 
individual and in society. 
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